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Has Creativeness in American 
Literature Declined? 


| Moderator Back: 


Good evening, friends. This is 
‘Gunnar Back, welcoming you to 
/ America’s Town Meeting. Our 
subject tonight is ‘Has Creative- 
jaess in American Literature De- 
>clined?” Our speakers are Max 
lerner and W. G. Rogers. I'll 
(tell you more about our discussion 
{in just a moment. 


| Announcer: 


Town Meeting tonight comes to 
‘you from the new studios of the 
‘ ABC Radio Network on 66th Street, 
ijust off Central Park West. Dur- 
(ing the past few months we have 
\been including in our question 
period, each week, one question 
isubmitted by a member of the 
ilistening audience. We want those 
jof you at home to feel that you 
have an active part in these dis- 
ycussions and we welcome your 
uggestions for future subjects. 
We also hope you'll send us a 
question which we might ask one 
of the speakers on next week’s 
(Town Meeting. The listener whose 
is used on the air re- 


-an People’s Encyclopedia, 20 beau- 
jtifully illustrated volumes. At the 
close of the program, we'll an- 
faounce next Tuesday’s topic. Listen 
}ior it and send us your ques- 
Please remember to use a 
joost card. In case of duplication 
Jof questions, the one bearing the 
earlier postmark will be chosen. 
Now to preside as the moderator 
‘ef tonight’s discussion, here is 
ASC’s well-known Washington 
ess reporter, Gunnar Back. 
“Mr. Back: Well, this is the day 
@iore the day of Christmas Eve, 
92. Here in New York, I took 
t-noment or two today to stop 
two book stores to get 


some volumes I intend to put under 
the Christmas tree. Business was: 
very good at those book counters. 
I wondered how many of the 
customers there holding the books 
in hand, deciding what they were 
worth toward someone’s happiness 
or learning, knew that a loud de- 
bate, sometimes quite indignant, 
has been going on over what has 
happened to American writers. 
Let’s look at some of the charges 
thrown at them by some of the 
distinguished critics of our con- 
temporary writing. One of them 
says, “Scores of novels come out 
each year, novels, lifeless—empty 
travesties of life with nothing to 
say worth listening to now or 
years later.” 

Another critic writes, “It is the 
inhumanity of our youngest writers. 
They have no pity; they refuse to 
look beyond the facade of despair 
and fear they have erected and 
they have contempt for us.” And 
now a third critic, a writer of 
reputation himself who asks, “Why 
do we parade only our shame and 
degeneracy, when the world should 
be reading about the power of 
our democracy, practiced even in 
our little villages, when our writers 
should be concerned with the 
vitality and virility of the Ameri- 
can people?” Well, that’s some 
of the critics. Tonight we're tak- 
ing this debate, which has been 
bubbling in the literary side streets, 
out to you, the reader and listener, 
wherever you may be, as Town 
Meeting of the Air considers the 
subject, ‘Has Creativeness in 
American Literature Declined?” 

To debate this subject, we are 
bringing you tonight, first, Max 
Lerner, Professor of American 
Civilization at Brandeis University, 
Yale graduate who has taught in 


a number of our leading colleges, 
a journalist, a columnist for The 
New York Post, an author who 
says his principal interest is Amer- 
ica and how we think and live. 
In fact, he is working on the fifth 
book now, to be called America 
as a Civilization. Then there is 
Mr. W. G. Rogers, who has been 
literary editor of the Associated 
Press for almost ten years. Mr. 
Rogers, too, has been a teacher. 
He has published one novel, a 
biography of Gertrude Stein and, 
of course, as literary editor of a 
great news association he sees and 
assesses each year the parade of 
our books. 

Mr. Rogers, I hope I’m not 
plunging you into too vast a sea 
when I ask you first, directly, 
whether you think creativeness in 
our literature has been declining? 


Mr. Rogers: It seems to me that 
lately it has been, yes, Mr. Back. 
I think we do have to discuss to- 
night the question of whether there 
are moments when creativeness is 
more effective than other moments. 
And we have to decide, too, some- 
thing about the time we're con- 
sidering, and I’m talking now about 
recent books, and by that I mean 
books in the last ten or, at the 
most, twenty years. In that time 
it seems to me we've had a great 
many very good books, but I 
think there’s a vast difference be- 
tween the good book and the great 
book and though I think that it’s 
true that in our time we have had, 
even I can remember, books that 
were great books—books that ap- 
pealed to us first as great books. 

It still seems to me that at this 
moment we do not find so many 
great books. Now that. doesn’t 
mean that we're in any dark ages; 
that doesn’t mean that we’re even 
in any brunette ages; that doesn’t 
mean that it’s the trough of the 


wave, but we're a little bit under); 
the crest. We have had our seven f 
fat years and our seven fat kine.|i 
I think I see around now some} 
lean kine, banging away at type-}) 
writers, banging away at pianos, 
painting pictures, not doing quite 
so well as we have a right to 
expect of the creative arts. ' 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Rogers. We're going to ask 
you shortly at what period yo 
think we did have a creativeness 
in our literature and what you 
think will bring it back, and per- 
haps we'll set some sort of a stand- 
ard as we go along by naming 
specific books; but now it is the 
turn of Max Lerner to tell us 


generally how he feels about 
creativeness in American litera-' 
ture. 

Mr. Lerner: Mr. Back, I’d like 


to fill in what I’m sure Mr. Rogers 
would agree with, that the best 
standard we can use for our pres-! 
ent decade is the standard of the 
1920’s. That was sort of an Eliza- 
bethan Age for America with 
Fitzgerald and Hemingway and 
Faulkner, with Dos Passos and 
Lardner, with Anderson, with Wool- 
cott, with Hart Crane, with Mc- 
Leish. It’s going to be awfully 
hard to duplicate the 1920’s, and 
if you ask me whether we have 
moved away from that, I’d_ say, 
yes. If you mean, has creative-) 
mess declined in the sense of a 
sort of disintegration of the culture 
as a whole I'd say, no. Mr. Rogers 
talked of fat years and lean years, 
and I’m inclined to agree. I'd 
say we were marking time now. 

But if you ask me, not about this. 
decade of the fifties or the forties, 
but about our whole era, America 
of the twentieth century, I would: 
say that I’m convinced that a great, 
and vital literature is the outgrowth. 
and expression of a great and vital 


| culture; and for all its faults and 
| its weaknesses—and I know we 
‘have a lot—ours is a great and 
\ vital culture. It’s got vulgarity. 
{ts got all kinds of things like 
| that. But that isn’t the problem. 
_ The problem there, is does it have 
| vitality? If you take this longer 
view, over the longer time span, 
|! would say that America today, 
although marking time, is still in 
‘ae period of great vitality. I 
/ask you to think back to what 
| looked at the time as being one 
(of the most arid periods in our 
' whole cultural history, the period 
_after the Civil War, between the 
70's and the turn of the century 
‘when it really looked arid, and 
| yet out of that period emerged two 
| novelists called Mark Twain and 
| Henry James who, without ques- 
tion, have become part of world 
| literature. 

I suspect something of the same 
‘would be true of our tinfe, Mr. 
| Back, if I may make one qualifi- 
cation and that is, provided we 
maintain an open mind and an 
open society in America at the 
present time. The thing that 
worries me most is the constriction 
of the atmosphere in our culture 
which may deaden our literature. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Lerner. 
I'm sure that both of you, tonight, 
share the hope that the books 
will come, but meantime they’re 
being turned out each year and 
since we’ve set the 20’s as a period 
we ought to examine in terms of 
what’s happening today, perhaps, 
Mr. Rogers, you can tell me what 
hooks have endured that were writ- 
cn during the 20’s as we've te- 
assessed them. 


_<Mr. Rogers: It’s a curious thing 
tae way books come along, and 
We have long flat plains—there is 
fothing wrong with a fertile plain 
—-and then all of a sudden we 
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have a mountain chain with a lot 
of peaks and those are great books 
and it’s very difficult for us to 
tell about books that are right 
under our noses, how long they’re 
going to last, in short, how close 
to great they really are. But as 
we look back to the twenties, we 
find that there were quite a few 
books, done by a long list of peo- 
ple, all. of a sudden came out 
in that period that seemed fresh 
and new and important and sig- 
nificant of our times. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Rogers, could 
we maybe look at just one from , 
which we could proceed? 


Mr. Rogers: Could we look, for 
instance, at A Farewell to Arms? 
A Farewell to Arms seems to me 
to have said more than any other 
book has said about World War I, 
as it was an American experience. 
There were other books about 
World War I. There was E. Cum- 
mings’ The Enormous Room, there 
was John Dos Passos’ Three Sol- 
diers. But after World War I 
had had the time to jell—ten 
years almost after the last shot 
was fired — we all of a sudden get 
an Ernest Hemingway, a man who’d 
written a few books before, in 
particular, The Sun Also Rises. 
It seems to me we all of a sudden 
get in Hemingway the sort of 
thing we knew was coming. We 
couldn’t define it until we saw it, 
and yet when we saw it we 
couldn’t mistake the fact that it 


-was the thing we wanted expres- 


sed about our military experience. 


Mr. Back: I wonder if we can 
determine now why those books, 
aside from the fact that Heming- 
way wrote one of them, why they 
have endured so that we can use 
them as a standard against the 
books that are being written to- 
day. Mr. Rogers, do you want 
to continue with that? 


Mr. Rogers: May we take an 
example that’s a little bit easier 
to demonstrate from than A Fare- 
well to Arms? May we go back 
to one of the classics, for instance? 
It seems to me the classics, for 
instance it’s impossible for a man 
to write today about jealousy with- 
out remembering Iago. It’s impos- 
sible for him to write about young 
love without remembering Romeo 
and Juliet. It’s impossible for 
him to write about ambition with- 
out remembering Macbeth. In other 
words, one of the marks of the 
- classic is, one of the marks of a 
great book is, that it sets a type; 
it defines a new person for us and 
we never can think of a person 
in that category again without re- 
membering this particular example. 
Now in the same way I think we 
can pick out of that Hemingway 
book also a story of young love, 
a story of young love frustrated by 
the badly organized society in 
which those two young people 
lived. 

Mr. Lerner: Mr. Rogers, may I 
suggest, and I agree with you on 
the greatness of A Farewell to 
Arms, our whole generation was 
brought up on it. A Farewell to 


Arms is a story of love rather 
than a story of war. War fur- 
nishes the background; the real 


enactment on the center of the 
stage is love. And there’s a kind 
of bitterness about the love episode 
there; it’s love which looks as if 
it would be wonderful 
you could lay hold of it, and then 
it just slips out of your grasp. 
I would like to suggest if you 
want to compare our period with 
that of the twenties that we have 
had three important war novels, 
fairly important in the sense that 
many people read them. One was 
The Naked and the Dead by Mai- 
ler; the other was From Here to 


if only 


Eternity by Jones; and the third 
was The Caine Mutiny by Herman 
Wouk. I think all three of those 
were about war. 

That is, I find about our gen- © 
eration, while they didn’t write 
the same love story of a kind of 
lyrical purity that Hemingway did, 
that these young men have really | 
confronted the problems of war. | 
I find, for example, in Jones, who 
has been bitterly attacked, I find } 
in him a kind of stubborn, obsti- 
nate insistence that the existence } 
of a young man in the all-male | 
society of an army is intolerable, | 
and I must say that’s pretty good. 
I think it's very important for 
young people today to assert the 
intolerableness of military life, 
and that takes courage. All the. 
sexual scenes that go along with 
it seem to me less important than 
that. In that sense, I would say 
our generation of young writers is 
doing ‘a pretty good job. 

Mr. Rogers: May we go back 
to the subject of whether they are 
war novels or not? Actually, isn’t 
Mailer’s book a story of political 
ideas? And isn’t Jones’ book a 
book most of which takes place 
before World War II ever started? 

Mr. Lerner: If I may take Jones, 
I would really assert very hard 
that Jones’ book is about the indi- . 
vidual who is lost in the bureau- 
cracy of an army and who kicks 
against that bureaucracy and who 
hates it. The whole love story is, 
an effort to show what life can be | 
like as compared with the drear- | 
iness of the bureaucracy of an 
army. | 

Mr. Rogers: I agree with you in | 
your high praise of that book. It. 
seems to me a book that deserves 
all the good things that ‘have 
been said about it and very few 
of the bad things that have been. 


said against it, but you questioned | 
' 


my love story in the Hemingway 
book see 


Mr. Lerner: Oh, I’m all for 
love, Mr. Rogers; I’m all for it. 
{ wouldn’t be caught on the air 
or anywhere else saying anything 
against love at all. 

Mr. Back: Well, gentlemen, I’m 
sull interested in knowing why. 
Well, let’s drop Hemingway for 
2 moment and... 


Mr. Lerner: Hemingway won't 
let himself be dropped. 
Mr. Back: F. Scott Fitzgerald, 


‘we have determined on reassess- 
‘ment, is going to survive and last. 
He wrote of what we have all 
felt—a flaming youth period that 
didn’t seem of much consequence. 
The charge today is that our writ- 
ers don’t write of the serious 
things of our times, and Scott Fitz- 
gerald has been accused of that 
or was at one time. Why does 
he endure and the books of today, 
the novels of today don’t, or don’t 
seem to have the prospect of that? 


Mr. Rogers, am I asking this 
question... 
Mr. Rogers: No, in the first 


place, it’s not fair to charge the 
young writer today with not tack- 
ling serious things. I think the 
young writer today tackles very 
serious things, the sort of things 
you read about on the front pages 
of our newspapers day after day. 
The only fault I find with the young 
man today is that he has not some- 
how sublimated the themes that 
are of great importance to all of 
us, of immediate importance, and 
feobably of future importance too. 
Fe hasn’t sublimated them into 
wat we call vaguely a great novel. 
He has not somehow had that 
etra drive. He’s not been able to 
ge: beyond the cut-off line between 
wat’s good and what’s great. 

‘Fitzgerald, on the contrary, 


a 
ae 
a 


seems to have spoken for a period 
of American life of which we 
don’t approve, but you can’t ask 
a novelist to write about things 
that we like or that we don’t like; 
we have to expect of a novelist 
truth, accuracy, to some degree— 
accuracy as he sees it. It may 
not be truth in the long run, but 
he will not be driven to write a 
good book unless he is allowed to 
write about the thing that matters 
to him most, and Fitzgerald defi- 
nitely wrote about the sort of life 
he led, the sort of people he 
knew. We don’t particularly ap- 
prove of those people nor do we 
particularly like them nor are we 
especially proud of those years in 
American life which Fitzgerald 
represented, but no one ever, very 
few people have ever come closer 
to expressing, to transferring into 
American life, the life they led and 
saw than Fitzgerald did. 


Mr. Back: And now Max Lerner. 


Mr. Lerner: Yes, I share Mr. 
Rogers’ view of, very high view of, 
Fitzgerald. To me, Fitzgerald has 
been revived very largely because 
he is a writer of our decade as 
well as of his own. You will recall 
a phrase from Arnold Toynbee’s 
Theory of History in which he dis- 
cusses the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions. He says that in the history 
of every civilization you get what 
he calls a schism of the soul—a 
kind of split in the personality of 
the typical person. I think Fitz- 
gerald had that kind of schism 
of the soul in his own soul, a 
split in his own personality, and 
I think we have in ours and that’s 
why he’s a great writer for us. 

Now if you’ll examine Fitzger- 
ald, you’ll find several types of 
novels. If you'll look at This Side 
of Paradise, I reread This Side of 
Paradise a year or two ago; I found 
it a kind of museum piece. It did 


not move me deeply; it was mostly 
a story of the twenties and of the 
bobby-sox girls of the twenties, 
but if you look at The Great 
Gatsby and if you look at Tender 
Is the Night and if you look at 
The Last Tycoon, these three no- 
vels really live. About all three of 
them I think you can say that he 
was dealing with characters who 
had a flaw in them. Gatsby was 
a racketeer; he was an attractive 
and charming racketeer, but he was 
nevertheless a racketeer; he was 
a man who wanted to live on the 
burnished surface of our society. 
He worshiped success and social 
prestige. He was a man who 
managed to make good and cut 
all the corners in life, and yet what 
he really wanted, love and hap- 
piness, escaped him. 

That’s true of us, and Tender 
Is the Night was about this won- 
derful girl who had been through 
a terrible psychic experience and 
who is a schizophrenic, and part 
of the tragedy of that novel is 
something that is still poignant to 
us, and so I’m suggesting that 
Fitzgerald really belongs with us. 
That’s why it’s hard to talk in 
terms of particular decades.  Fitz- 
gerald is as much a part of the 


fifties as he ever was of the 
twenties, 
Mr. Back: But he wrote of 


things which are universal, emo- 
tions that can be understood today, 
tomorrow, and the next day. 

Mr. Lerner: 
great writer. 


Mr. Back: Where are the writ- 
ers today that have begun to ap- 
proach that? 

Mr. Lerner: William Faulkner, 
whom I regard as still being of 
the fifties as he was of the forties, 
as he was of the thirties, as he was 
of the twenties. And to me one 


That’s true of every 


of the interesting things is that a) 
talent like Faulkner’s has not run 
dry, just as a talent like Heming- 
way’s hasn’t run dry, but I feel 
that Hemingway is finding a whole 
new series of poses. He was one 
type of pose in the twenties and 
a different in the thirties. But 
Faulkner is not a pose, and I 
would say that Fitzgerald is talk- 
ing about universal man in terms 
of the eternal conflict of the hu- 
man heart. 


Mr. Rogers: It seems to me that’ 
we have recently had one example 
of a novel that will abide and a 
novel that’s great because it talks 
about what we regard often some- 
what fliply as the eternal verities. 
It’s a novel by Allen Paton, Cry, 
the Beloved Country. Were look-' 
ing for novelists today who have 
some meaning for us today and | 
look as though they might have a 
meaning for us tomorrow. Allen: 
Paton is not an American, but he’ 
wrote most of his novel in Amer- 
ica and it’s about a theme that is. 
very important in American society | 
today—the question of race rela- 
tions. And that book more than 
any other book I’ve read in ten 
years seems to me to promise to 
be as lasting as the books we read 
back in the 1920’s, because it’s so 
close to our hearts. 


Mr. Lerner: Mr. Rogers, I like 
Cry, the Beloved Country and not 
only was it written by a South 
African but it was also written 
about a cause which is very, very 
close to us today—the cause of the 
struggle against Malan racism in 
South Africa — and it’s awfully 
difficult to disassociate what we 
feel about the novel and what we 
feel about the cause. 


Mr. Rogers: This leads me to 
suggest, if I may, that as we look 
back at the 20’s and 30’s we tend 
to forget, because as we look at 


the great successes of that time 
one of the things we tend to for- 
get is that they also had blind 
alleys. Think for example of the 
blind alley of all that host of pro- 
letarian novels of the 1930s. 
There were dozens and dozens of 
tmem, and they were very arid, and 
they were all for causes, and they 
<ame most of them to nothing, 
with the exception of something 
ke The Grapes of Wrath. 


Mr. Back: Now coming back 
to our own period and the lack of 
creativeness, I think you will 
agree there is a certain lack. Is it 
because the contemporary writer is 
not tackling the themes he ought 
to tackle, for example, democracy 
as it is practiced in this country— 
a novel that really tells the story 
of simple people who might be 
happy part of the time? 

Mr. Rogers: I think it’s impos- 
sible for us to say to a novelist, 
“Look, we want a good story that 
we can, for example, send to the 
Russians and show how wonder- 
ful a country we’ve got.” You 
can’t tell a novelist what he’s go- 
ing to write about. You can’t tell 
a novelist even what side to. take. 
If you expect a novelist to take 
sides, one novelist is going to take 
your side and another one is. go- 
ing to take my side, somebody else 
Mr. Lerner’s side and you get no- 
where. A novelist has got to be 
free to speak as he wants to speak, 
and I think we can persuade for- 
eigners that we have a great cul- 
ture only if we produce great 
novels. We won’t produce great 
novels by laying down rules ahead 
of time for the novelist to follow. 
Ethink ... 

_ Mr. Lerner: I have a theory about 
tis, Mr. Rogers and Mr. Back, if 
may. I mean a theory about what 
tere was about the 1920’s that 
‘ade them produce what they did. 


3, 


I think you have to go back to the 
society which was behind the novel, 
and I suggest that literature is al 
ways the expression of a vital 
society. And if you look in the 
1920’s, the big fact about it, it was 
the period of liberation. There 
was a revolution in morals; there 
was a revolution in the position of 
women in society; there was a 
revolution inside the family. I 
think there was a general sense of 
stir and ferment in that decade. 


People had the sense of being 
liberated; they were fighting 
against Puritanism; they were 
fighting against all the conven- 
tions and taboos, and out of that 
sense of ferment, that feeling of 
liberation, came great literature, 
because people thought that they 
knew the answers. Where a young 
artist, a young writer, feels very 
certain (a) that there is a struggle 
and that he can be on the right 
side and (b) that there is an 
answer for him to move to, then 
he can express himself. 


Mr. Back: Gentlemen of the 
panel, our time is moving along 
rather rapidly. I want to propose 
to you one other problem of our 
present society and that is the 
problem of what is to be done 
about the climate of suspicion in 
which we live. Does the writer of 
today have an obligation to write 
on the theme of how we can pre- 
serve those liberties which many 
people threaten under the guise of 
superpatriotism ? 

Mr. Rogers: I think, Mr. Back, 
it would be very helpful if the 
writer did. On the other hand 
again, I repeat I don’t think we can 
require the writer to do it. I think 
there is no doubt but what the man 
who branches off into hazardous 
fields today is apt to have to pay 
a penalty of some sort, but I don’t 
think that any great writer today, 


in spite of the air of suspicion 
around us, is being prevented from 
having his say. I think there are 
some timid writers, some middle 
ground writers, some good, not 
great, writers who may be cautious, 
but the really great writer will 
plow through all sorts of opposi- 
tion, I suspect. 

Mr. Lerner: In literature, as in 
most other things, there’s always a 
double problem about freedom— 
one is to have the freedom to say 
something and the second is to 
have something to say. There are 
many people who have nothing to 
say who keep on hollering about 
their not having the freedom to say 
it but there are genuinely many 
people who, if there were a greater 
sense of freedom around them, 
would be more expressive. 

What I wanted to say a little 
while ago, Mr. Back, was that if 
you compare the 1920’s with our 
present young generation, in the 
1920’s, they had a sense of libera- 
tion; at the present time they don’t 
have this. What they have is a 
sense of defensiveness. They have, 
somehow, the feeling that all the 
old certainties that once we had 
are gone. They have a feeling of 
bewilderment. They know that 
America isn’t perfect, but they also 
know that to write only about its 
imperfections is a form of self- 
hatred as well as playing into the 
hands of the enemies. For that 
reason they are really caught, and 
when a young writer is caught in 
this way he finds it very difficult 
to express his true talent. 

Mr. Rogers: Curiously enough, 
he can get out in two ways. He 
can get out by his own efforts and 
lead us out, or we can somehow 
find a way out and he can follow 
and help us. 

Mr. Back: Well, thank you very 
much. Each week on Town Meet- 
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ing, if I may turn to another phase | 
of our discussion, we ask out 
speakers to discuss a question sent 
in by a listener. We feel that this 
gives all our listeners a chance to 
participate directly in Town Meet- 
ing. This week the question 
chosen as most appropriate by our 
program staff comes from Gaines- — 
ville, Florida, but we regret to say 

that the question was not signed, 
the card was not signed. We'd like 
to have the person who submitted 
the question to please write and 
give us your name and address. A 
set of the American People’s Ency- 
clopedia is waiting for you as 
soon as we hear from you. Now 
that question sent in from Gaines- 
ville is this: “Does formal educa- 
tion cultivate conformity and 
deaden the spark of originality and 
genius?” 

Mr. Rogers: It seems to me that 
formal education does curious 
things to ordinary people, but 
formal education is something that 
a great writer takes or doesn’t take. 
I’m sure it doesn’t stand is his way. 

Mr. Lerner: Mr. Back, I’ve © 
known educated people who were 
fools, and I’ve also known unedu- 
cated people who were fools. I 
suspect that what happens is that 
education doesn’t change the basic 
personality pattern or the basic 
talent or genius of any individual 
nor does it spoil it. What happens 
is that it brings it out, whether it’s 
good or bad, silly or inspiring. 
Education will bring out all of 
those, and in that sense, let’s not 
use education either as a crutch to 
lean on or as a scapegoat to 
attack. 

Mr. Back: Thank you for your 
answers to that question. I’d like to 
ask now, Is it harder for a writer 
today to function in this world 
than it was years ago when the 
concept of working in the garret 
was a satisfactory one? Are there 


pressures in this modern world of 
ours that make it hard for the 
writer to be off and live on two 
thousand a year, Mr. Rogers, if 
he makes that much? 


Mr. Rogers: Well, it seems to 
ime it’s as easy for a writer today 
‘to live on two thousand a year as 
| i was yesterday for him to live on 
ya thousand a year. I don’t think 
there’s anything wrong with a gar- 
‘ret for a writer to work in if the 
writer wants to work. I am a great 
believer in the drive, the energy, 
ithe vitality that the writer him- 
sself brings to his task, and I think 
)it surmounts any obstacles. 


Mr. Lerner: Well, I think this 
brings in the whole problem of 
}commercialization of literature and 
ithe arts. When we ask about liv- 
‘ing in a garret, we are really sug- 
gesting that the writer has a special 
jplace which is away from the 
nmarket place and I think histor- 
jically and traditionally this has 
tbeen true, but in our culture it is 
ia fact that we have Hollywood, we 
jhave radio and television, we have 
ithe big money, we have the big 
\book clubs. 

This is the age of the jackpot, 
jand when. you are a writer, liter- 
jally in the age of the jackpot, it’s 
Jbound to influence you. You may 
ibe living in a garret, but you, 
inevertheless, read Time and the 
jother magazines and you learn 
wabout the jackpots even in the 
:garret. In that sense, I would say 
\that there zs a corruptive influence 
‘which comes, not as some people 
iseem to think from the machine. 
'The fact that we’ve got a hundred 
cfd million paper-back books sold 
iim the past year and a hundred 
tHousand outlets. 

Mr. Rogers: Two hundred-fifty 
ey llion. 

Mr. Lerner: Something like that. 
You see this man is a real scholar. 
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He really knows the facts. But 
given all those hundreds of mil- 
lions of paper-back books, that’s 
the machine, and there is nothing 
corruptive about the machine it- 
self. Nor do I think there’s any- 
thing corruptive about the form of 
movies or television, or any of the 
rest, but I think what zs corrupting 
is the worship of the goddess of 
success and the big money, and 
that has always corrupted any- 
body that was willing to be cor- 
rupted and is still doing it. But 
where you've got a good writer 
you’ve got someone with the core 
of strength in him which resists 
that corruption. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Rogers, do you 
want to comment on that, briefly? 


Mr. Rogers: It seems to me that 
in a certain sense we’ve always had 
a jackpot proposition before the 
writer. The writer who was able 
to get the ear and the friendliness 
and the support of a Bourbon 
court in France a century ago, the 
writer who was able to get the 
favor of the leaders of the small 
city states in Northern Italy, or 
the artist who was able to do it 
had a jackpot proposition before 
him. That was one man who had 
all the luck and the rest of them 
did the best they could. 

Mr. Lerner: Mr. Rogers, if you'll 
think back to Herman Melville and 
give me one book that Melville 
wrote that was a best seller I’d like 
to know it. 


Mr. Rogers: Not even Moby 
Dick? 
Mr. Lerner: Not even Moby 


Dick, and the fact was that Mel- 
ville had to work in that customs 
house of his, wherever it was, and 
make a living and write his books 
on the side. That was not the age 
of the jackpot. 

Mr. Rogers: That’s right, but a 
comparable writer today (we have 


none), but writers who approach 
him also don’t make the jackpot 
today. : 

Mr. Lerner: Well I think Faulk- 
ner may well turn out to be as 
good a writer, and remember that 
Faulkner did work for the movies. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Rogers and Mr. 


Lerner, so far we’ve given sort of 
an outline to this subject tonight. 
Now the audience would like to 
have you fill in some details, I'm 
sure, so we’re turning to our Town 
Hall audience here in New York, 


and the first question comes from — 


this lady. 


* 


QUESTIONS, PLEA GE: 


Lady; Mr. Rogers, are American 
writers a bit fearful of writing 
what they feel because of retalia- 
tion? 

Mr. Rogers: Yes, I think Ameri- 
can writers are a bit fearful. I 
think they are aware of the fact 
that we have Congressional com- 
mittees that look without too under- 
standing an eye on literature that 
isn’t precisely their field. I know 
that there are pressures that writers 
are aware they must fear, but as 
I think we said before, it seems to 
me that a great writer ignores 
those, surmounts them. They do 
not keep him, I think. If we have 
a man in this country who has a 
great message for us, he'll get it 
through. 

Mr. Lerner; May I add to that 
some historical instances? I think 
it’s interesting that the greatest 
dramatic literature in world his- 
tory was in the Elizabethan period, 
and perhaps the greatest period of 
novel writing in world history was 
under the Czars of Russia, and both 
in the Elizabethan period of Eng- 
land and under the Czars of Russia 
you had to deal with the problems 
of censorship. So, censorship in 
itself does not destroy great 
writers. As a matter of fact, there’s 
a certain game of hide and go seek 
that you can play with a censor 
which sometimes sharpens your 
wits. I hope that doesn’t come to 
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pass in America, but while I de- 
plore the kind of constriction of 
opinion there is, I agree with Mr. 
Rogers that this does not, in itself, 
account for the kind of writing we 
have. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Ler- 
ner, and now I think the next 


question from the audience is ad- 


dressed to you. 


Man: Mr. Max Lerner, can you 
tell us why the foreign novels are 
so popular in America? 


a 


Mr. Lerner: Well, perhaps you're — 


thinking of novels like the Italian 
novels of Moravia and Pratalini. 
I think one of the reasons is that 
realism for these foreign authors 
is still one of the great discoveries 
that they have made, whereas for 
American authors the discovery of 
realism belongs at the turn of the 
century and in the 1920’s; so the 
Italian author has come to it with 
a greater freshness and vitality. 
Perhaps another reason is that 
they are less self-conscious in writ- 
ing about sex than some of: our 
authors are, or maybe we're less 
self-conscious in reading their 
novels about sex, I’m not sure. But 
there is seriously a third reason . . . 

Mr. Back: The next gentleman 
is ambitious .. . 


Mr. Lerner: I just wanted to give 
a third reason and that is, I think 
Italy, which today is the most 


promising country 
terms of writing, 


in Europe in 
illustrates the 


‘proposition that great writing 
often comes out of social up- 
Heaval. Italy, beaten in the war, 


‘having had to wait for decades 
-Guring the dry season of facism, has 
finally had a chance to express it- 
.seif in the years since the war; and 
this kind of sense of liberation 
‘which we had in the 1920’s, the 
Italian novelists have today. 

Mr. Rogers: May I simply say 
\that. I think one reason why the 
|Italian novels are very popular is 
|that they are very good? 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. 
iRogers and Mr. Lerner. The next 
‘gentleman is ambitious; he has a 
‘question for both of you. 


Man: Mr. Lerner and Mr. Rogers, 
i\how can you resolve the issue 
‘when contemporary literature, 
‘which partially represents Ameri- 
(can creativeness in the whole, can- 
‘mot thoroughly be judged by 
(contemporaries? In other words, 
iI am sure that you would consider 
jit presumptuous of any man to 
| judge contemporary art. There is 
‘no such thing: as an eternal value, 
;something that is considered 
-eternal. You are trying to judge 
/an issue over an eternity of time, 
jand that is an extremely long time. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Rogers, are you 
sable to solve that? 


Mr. Rogers: I’m not able to 
janswer it, but I’d be glad to talk 
iabout it. In the first place, I would 
‘be positive of being able to tell 
'you what are the great works of 
‘ererature in 1952 if you’d ask me 
that in 2052. You’re quite right. 
'We can’t be sure today exactly 
‘what books afe going to last, for 
|\a4great variety of reasons. When 
-y-u talk about eternal writing and 
nen you talk about immortal 
w6oks, after all, a book only has 
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to be slightly immortal in order 
to be a great book. 

How old are the comedies of 
Aristophanes? Barely three thou- 
sand years, and Shakespeare a half 
a millineum, and Dostoevski a 
hundred years. Certainly they are 
great books by any standard. If 
any books are great, those books 
are great. Now of the books we 
have today, I certainly don’t pre- 
sume to say that definitely they are 
not going to be great. I think the 
chances are that, as of the mo- 
ment, we do not see year after 
year any books that we could he 
sure of, 


Mr. Back: Mr. Lerner, you were 
asked to have a try at that too. 


Mr. Lerner: Yes, Vd like to add 
to that by saying it seems to be 
curious, hearing the gentleman’s 
question, that we seem to have a 
sense of inferiority about criticism 
that we don’t have about creative 
writing. The gentleman seems to 
imply that in any period the crea- 
tive writers can function perfectly 
well, but critics cannot function 
on the same level, and I deny that. 
I see no reason why a culture can- 
not produce critics with the kind 
of abilities, the standards of in- 
sight and of assessment of judg- 
ment that the creative writers 
have, and, if I may give an ex- 
ample, we were talking a little 
while ago about the literature of 
the 1920’s. 

I suppose the greatest literary 
critic in America today, I suppose 
one of the great critics of the 
Western world is Edmund Wilson. 
Edmund Wilson was a critic who 
developed his critical capacity in 
the 1920’s. He was at that time 
literary editor of The New Repub- 
lic and he wrote a series of reviews 
of these very writers we’re talking 
about. A publishing house did an 
interesting experiment this year in 


putting those reviews that he wrote 
in the 1920’s about the creative 
works of the 1920’s together in 
the volume—I think it’s called The 
Shores of Light—and it still stands 
up, which means that a critic can 
have the capacity to judge. 

Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Ler- 
ner. Moving on to more questions, 
another for Mr. Lerner. 

Man: Mr. Lerner, what is the 
relationship between creativity in 
American literature and: (1) pro- 
gressive education, (2) knowledge 
of Biblical literature, and (3) the 
un-American suppression of crea- 
tivity by a well-known Vatican- 
directed church group. 

Mr. Lerner: Well, you should 
have thrown in the kitchen stove 
too. That would really take us 
hours. So far as progressive educa- 
tion goes, it has had its sins, but 
it has also had its strength. I 
would say what I said about educa- 
tion in general, that progressive 
education does bring out the weak- 
nesses or strength that you have 
in you. So far as Biblical litera- 
ture goes, I feel very deeply that 
one of the great sources of literary 
creativeness in any culture has 
been the writers who have been 
soaked in the King James version 
of the Bible—in the myth of it, in 
the legendry of it, in the wonderful 
language of it. One of the things 
that troubles me, by the way this 
year, about the new standard re- 
vised edition of the Bible is that 
we may lose some of that wonder- 
ful pattern of the King James 
version. 

Mr. Back: A question now for 
Mr. Rogers. 

Man: Mr. Rogers, do you think 
that books like the Young Lions 
or The Naked and the Dead do 
not represent creative writing? 

Mr. Rogers: No, I think they 
represent creative writing. 
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Mr. Back: Another question. 
Will you state it rapidly, please? 


Man: Mr. Lerner, do you feel— 
we hear that so many novels are 
too pessimistic, etc.—that it is 
the duty of the writer to say what 
he really feels or to conform to. 
some optimism of our order that 
he doesn’t really feel? 


Mr. Lerner: I think it is the 
duty of the writer to understand 
himself, to come to terms with 
himself and to express that whole 
process of inner struggle, the con- 
flict of the heart, the process of tak- 
ing the concrete experiences of his 
own heart and universalizing them 
for all time and for all people. In 
that sense my answer to you is, sir, 
that it is the duty of the writer 
neither to be pessimistic nor to 
be optimistic, neither to conform 
nor to rebel, but to express the con- 
flict within him and the resolutions 
within him in as universal terms 
as he can. 


Mr. Back: Can we manage one 
more question and answer in about 
20 seconds? 


Lady: Mr. Rogers, if you had to 
name two books of all the books 
you have read in your life, could 
you name two that meant more to 
you than any other books? 


Mr. Rogers: I will take a chance, 
but I would like to have you ask 
me the same thing tomorrow after 
I've slept on it. One is Tristram 
Shandy and the other one is a 
Dostoevski book. 

Mr. Back: Thank you very cael 
Mr. Lerner and Mr. Rogers, for 
your discussion of tonight’s topic. 
I’m sorry to have to terminate 
here. In just a moment I'll tell 
you about our subject and speakers 
on Town Meeting next week. So 
plan to be with us next week and 
every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s Bell. 
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Background Questions 


Are there any set criteria for assessing creativeness in literature? 
If so, what are they? 
If there are such criteria, are they absolute or relative? 


a. Is our judgment of literature based upon the cultural assump- 
tions of our society? 


b. What is the relationship between literature and politics? 


What is the relationship of the creative artist to his society? 
a. Is he essentially a partisan in its internal conflicts? 
b. Or, should he reflect and interpret them? 


c. Must a writer have an understanding or a picture of the whole 
society before he can make a valid representation of a person ot 
an episode? 


What qualities make a work of literature a creative work—content, 
technical artistry, imagination, realism, moral and ethical impact, 
objectivity and detachment concerning moral questions, etc. ? 


To what extent does the form of literature influence its creative- 
ness? Are novels, poetry, plays, radio and TV scripts, reportorial 
accounts, manuals, textbooks, biographies, memoirs, etc., all equally 
good vehicles for creative writing ? 


What is the predominant attitude in our American culture toward 
creative artistry? 

a. Do we consider ourselves as an art producing people? 

b. Do we respect creative activity per se and the creative artist? 


Does anxiety about the problem of financial security affect creative- 
ness in American literature? 


Is there any validity in the “garret theory” of creativity? 
Is writing in the U. S. primarily a business enterprise? 


Do publishers regard literature as merchandise to be manufactured, 
packaged, advertised and distributed? 


If the modern American writer is less creative than his predecessors, 
is it because of lack of technical writing skills or artistic content? 


Is the contention that modern American writers are undereducated, 
with no understanding of the great traditions of their culture, 


correct ? 


Or, is the modern American writer overeducated to the point of 
destroying freshness and originality? 


Have our writers become more timid about ethical and social ideas 
and writing techniques? Is their approach more stereotyped and 
conformist ? 


Is modern American writing essentially reporting in that it describes 
rather than creates? 


Is the picture of the modern writer as gloomy, neurotic, and having 
a poor opinion of himself, his fellowmen and his society, accurate? 


Is it true that much of our literature portrays America as vicious, 
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sex ridden, and sadistic, and has given the rest of the world a dis- 
torted view of our society? 


18. What is the current state of our theater? 

a. Is the severe drop in theater-going in recent years a reflection of 
business conditions or artistic sterility? 

b. Is it a result of the costs of theater production, or competition for 
talent with the mass media? 

c. Is the contention that Congressional investigations and self ap- 
pointed witch hunters are intimidating talented young playwrights 
correct? Or, is this an excuse for the dearth of creative 
dramatists ? 


FIVE TOP WAR CORRESPONDENTS WHO HAD 
SOME ANSWERS FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Broadcasting direct from Tokyo (left to right) Lindesay Parrott, New 
York Times, Robert Prosser, Newsweek, Robert Eunson, Associated 
Press, William R. Traum, radio-TV director of The Town Hall, moderat- 
ing, Henry Hayward, Christian Science Monitor, and Walter Simmons, 


Chicago Tribune as they appeared on “America’s Town Meeting” 


December 16th. The entire broadcast was based on questions concern- 


ing the Korean situation which had been submitted by listeners here 
at home. 
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